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The Editor had hoped that ‘this number of LCM' might have appeared earlier in 
the month, but ‘flu put him out for 36 hours at the week-end, which is when LCM 
mostly gets done. However, the accident happily enables him to communicate to read- 
ers abroad (on the assumption that all those domi have already seen it) the résearch 
(as it is increasingly pronounced here too) pecking-order for classics in UK, as 
published in THES (The Times Higher Education Supplement) of 8.2.85 p.13, based, it 
appears, on the answers of 21 Heads of Department to a questionnaire sent round. The 
basis of such a 'peer review’ is questioned in the same issue by the head of a depart- 
ment of mathematics, who is properly alarmed that it may become authoritative for the 
threatened (promised?) ‘preferential funding of research departments’. Doubtless those 
wince out high will make capital of the fact, while the others will question its 
validity. 

Anyway, after Oxford, London and Cambridge (but London is considered 'a more pro- 
ductive centre’ with 147 PhD theses against 80 Oxford DPhils — a somewhat Niobid sta- 
tement), the Editor blushes to reveal that Liverpool is 4th — but no credit to him, 
for ‘one professor [whom he suspects he can identify] explained that he ranked Exeter, 
Liverpool and Durham highly in research in Latin on the strength of the work of indiv- 
idual scholars' — i.e. Professors Wiseman, Cairns and Woodman. Then come Manchester 
and Exeter = 5th, St.Andrews, and Newcastle and Durham = 8th. American readers will 
not be surprised to hear that the universities there to which those here would most 
like to go are Harvard, Berkeley, UCLA and Princeton: European perhaps may be at the 
choice of Basel, Cologne and Hamburg. 

One professor believes that ‘UK classics are incapable of effective and construct- 
ive self-reform': the Editor is known to concur in the presumably implied need, but is 
(by temperament?) less pessimistic. His radical solution has always been concentration 
in a very few large departments geographically determined: on the evidence of the peer 
review it seems Exeter and not Bristol should be that for the SW: but that really only 
confirms that dvGoec yao méAtc — the frozen and immobile structure (Tomitan?) of Bri- 
tish universities means that it is impossible to build up a research team (if that is 
desirable), though a Head of Department can do much to make research easy (or the rev- 
erse) for members of his department. 

Readers of the Editor's article on Pindar may be glad to have two references for 
which he is obliged and grateful to Dr Rudolf Flhrer of the Thesaurus linguae Graecae 
at Hamburg: Zetemata 44(1967), 66-76, for the relation of narrative technique to: stro- 
phic structure in speeches, and WAWG 1976, 182-5 (cf. 117) for Bacchylides' use of two 
adjectives with one noun (which does not resemble that of Simonides:). 

He is also indebted to Mr Holford-Strevens for these corrigenda to LCM 10.1(Jan.), 
In the corrigenda to ‘More Notes' (LCM 10.1[Jan.1985], 16), p.149, line 36, quartwn 
should be quantun; line 49, for the first 'Androcles' read ‘Androclus'; p.150, Sec- 
tion 6, line 4, for ‘for "several" read "two"' read 'for "two" read "several"'. And 
Mérrigu was not a Gaulish deity but an Irish one (Yeats's Morrigan): to which the 
raven embodied the Gaulish counterpart. 

In Skutsch's contribution (ZCM 10.1[Jan.1985], 9, Caecilius line 142, for oc- 
eult<ar>e read occultiar}e, and in v.143 enclose de in the angle-brackets for which 
space has been left. In Jocelyn's (LCM 10.1[Jan.1985], 10), the last word of v.147 
should be ueZim. 

Professor Skutsch had already draum the Editor's attention to the first point, ask- 
ing 'Did I really put pointed brackets round ar? But it doesn't matter; nobody will 
suspect me of making -a@re férr~ an anapaestic foot.’ 
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A.D.FITTON BROWN(Leicester): The uireality of Ovid's Tomitan exile 
LCM 10. 2(Feb.1985), 19-22 


1 I want to distinguish between two kinds of unreality: first, the unreality 
which one would expect to arise when a self-indulgent man encounters disagreeable 
conditions of life and uses his rhetorical training to convey his disgust at them; 
second, the unreality resulting from statements so grossly false as to throw doubt 
on the plausibility of the general situation to which they purport to refer. So 
far as I know, no one has ever argued in print that Ovid never went to Tomis, ex- 
cept possibly J.J.Hartman, of whom F.Lenz, Ph.W. 1934, col.1273, asserted that 
‘contendit Ovidiwn omnino non esse relegatum (cf. Nierwe Rotterd. Courant 16 Juli 
1928 Avondblad; N.R.C 7 Sept. 1923 Avondblad)', a reference I owe to John Rich- 
mond. Thibault, however, (The Mystery of Ovid's Exile, California 1964, 142n.) 
seems to envisage it; and I think it should be very seriously considered. 

Ovid portrays himself as in exile at Tomis from A.D. 9 onward, and refers to 
the consulship of Graecinus in 16. Tomis is portrayed throughout as a land of ev- 
erlasting cold. Only once does Ovid speak of aestas in that region — at ex Ponto 
4.10.1, where there is no mention of accompanying warmth and Ovid goes on to re- 
fer to people crossing the ice in winter, and to offer an explanation of why, in 
winter, the Black Sea freezes. When he wants to refer to the season of longer days, 
he uses solstitiwn (Tristia 5.10.7). Very rarely indeed does he represent the 
weather as being less intensely cold than it might have been — only at Tristia 3. 
10.7f., where he wants to make the point that winter, by freezing the Danube, neu- 
tralizes a much needed line of defence; at Tristia 3.12, where he expresses his 
excitement at the possible arrival of a ship; and at Tristia 4.7.1, where he re- 
presents himself as expecting a letter. 

Actually the climate at Tomi (Constanza) can be inferred from the following 
figures issued by the Romanian National Tourist Office in its 1979 brochure for 


the adjacent resort of Mamaia: Day Night 
January 37 25 
February 4) 30 
March 46 35 
April 55 42 
May 66 52 
June 75 60 
duly 79 63 
August 79 63 
September 72 57 
October 62 49 
November 51 38 
December 43 32 


It will be seen from these figures (Fahrenheit) that the Dobrudja,-unlike some 
other parts of Romania, has long, hot summers and short, mild winters — its cli- 
mate is not altogether dissimilar from that of Central Italy. 

Nevertheless, a discontented poet would have little difficulty in persuading 
himself that winter in a place he did not like was the coldest winter imaginable; 
and it is not until we come to ex Ponto 3.1.11-14 that the problem becomes serious. 
Ovid addresses Tomis as follows: 

tu neque ver sentis cinetum florente corona 
tu neque messorwn corpora nuda vides. 
nec tibt pampineas autwmus porrigit uvas: 
ecuneta sed inmodicum tempora frigus habet. 
This is not a matter of incautious or wilful overstatement; this is a simple as- 
sertion to the effect that Tomis lies at all seasons in the grip of extreme cold. 
In this Ovid is at least consistent: the climate is never free from cold nor the 
ground from frost (7ristia 5.2.65f.); the Sarmatian shore is stiff with unending 
cold (ex Ponto 2.7.72). Of these last three quotations the first explicitly states 
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that summer like al] the other seasons, is bitterly cold in Pontus (the reapers' 19 
naked bodies are traditional for summer, cf. Hesiod, WD 392); and the second and 

the third implicitly say the same. Of course it is possible in theory that there 

has been substantial climatic change since Ovid's time; accordingly I published 

a letter in Teaching Geography 3.1[1979], p.43) explaining my problem and enqui- 
ring if anyone could help out — no evidence of such change has been disclosed to 

me. My conclusion is that ex Ponto 3.1.11-14, written when Ovid was supposed to 

nave epee four summers in Pontus, goes some way to prove that he never went there 

all. 
r Ovid also asserts, and frequently, that at Tomis the Pole Star is overhead 
(Tristia 3 2.2; 10.3; 5.2.64; 3.7. He finds less to say about this in ex Pon— 
to). These assertions are unqualified, though one would not of course press them 
to mean that the Pole Star was at an elevation of precisely 90°. But in fact at 
-Tomis its elevation is only 43°46', and Ovid would have been hard put to it to 
detect the difference between that and its elevation at Rome (41°53'). Lucan, to 
be sure, remarks that, as you approach the Black Sea, the Pole Star mounts (8.176); 
this is perfectly true, but its only significance is to show that poets or their 
‘informants were capable of noticing the elevation of the Pole tar. If in the course 
of his eight or nine years at Tomis Ovid had once looked up at the star which so 
engaged his imagination, he could not have failed to realize that he was approxi- 
mately on the latitude of Rome. 

_,, Ovid also says that at Tomis neither grape nor other fruit, neither oak nor 
willow is found — presumably because the ground is buried under eternal snow 
(ex Ponto 1.3.50-52; at Tristia 3.10.67ff. he blames the constant fear of enemy 
attack). But is it really likely that Greek colonists enjoying a mild climate 
would not have planted vines — any more than that their womenfolk would not have 
learnt to weave (ex Ponto 3.8.9ff.)? 

And what of the wine that was consumed at Tomis, whether imported or local? 
Ovid tells us that it stood up in bottle form and was passed around in chunks ra- 
ther than drunk (Tristia 3.10.23f.) — in fact Dr Holloway of the Department of 
Chemistry at Leicester University has very kindly experimented for me with wine 
at different temperatures, and found that wine of average alcoholic content does 
not stand up in bottle-form until it approaches -4°F, which is far below anything 
found in the Dobrudja. 

Now of course there is a reason for all these extraordinary statements: Ovid 
is simply refurbishing Virgil's description of the Frozen North in Georgics 3.349- 
383 (so Pippidi, Scythica Minora, Hakkert 1975, pp.159ff.). But why should a man, 
who had lived for eight years at Tomis and sweltered through seven summers and 
drunk wine like a civilized creature, and seen the Pole Star at an elevation of 
43°46', set his pen to a farrago of nonsense in deference to someone who did not 
pretend to have been anywhere near Tomis? Nor should we suppose that Ovid could 
only express his abhorrence of Tomis by accrediting it with eternal cold — the 
herald in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon (563ff.) can complain both of the winter cold and 


of the summer heat that he had so recently experienced. 
se ee ok S| Oe we ee a Oe * ek 


If Ovid really went to Tomis, we should be able to construct a rational ac- 
count — not necessarily a complete one — of his journey. Did he then sail from 
Ostia or Brundisium or even, as Carcopino thought (may 74[1962], 524ff.), Hydrun- 
tum? To judge from 7ristia 1.3 he must have sailed from Ostia; he recalls his 
last night in Rome, and how the Morning Star rose to herald the day on which he 
must be gone from Italy's furthest bounds; neither Brundisium nor Hydruntum could 
have been reached in time. A minor advantage of believing that Ovid was here 
thinking of Ostia is that it opens the way for Shackleton Bailey's Zata for facta 
in 83 (‘for me too the way is broad’. i.e. over the sea), a conjecture renounced 
by its author when he decided that Ovid must have left by the Appian Way. 

But if Ovid sailed from Ostia and through the Straits of Messina, he would 
not have gone anywhere near the Adriatic, which was thought of as beginning at 


20 
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Hydruntum (Pliny, W# 3.100). In fact he tells us that he was in the Adriatic in 
December (Tristia 1.11.3f.), and in Tristia 1.4.19f. he is sailing south-east, 
with Illyria falling away on the left and Italy coming into view on the right. 
These last indications suggest Brundisium (or possibly Hydruntum) as the port of 
departure, And what about the journey beyond Cenchreae (Tristia 1.10.9FF.)? If 
Ovid wanted to land on Samothrace and then cross to Tempyra, why did he sail 
first to the Hellespont? Why not go straight to Samothrace (which modern maps 
marks as a regular route)? And once arrived at the Hellespont, why not continue 
directly to Tomis on the boat he liked so much? What was the point of landing in 
Thrace and travelling over land (23), particularly as he was going to rejoin the 
boat before it reached Tomis (Tristia 1.11.31; 5.2.62; cf. Wilamowitz, Hermes 61 
(19261, 298ff.)? 

Of course there were rhetorical and literary advantages in depicting the 
voyage as he does. If we think of him as sailing from Ostia, we have all the ex- 
citement of the night ending and the reZegatus bound to leave Rome and embark at 
Ostia on the ensuing day. If we think of him as sailing from Brundisium, we have 
all the drama of a ship buffeted in the Adriatic (for which see Athenaeus 13. 
612D), now driven away from beloved Italy, now driven towards it in defiance of 
Caesar's command. As for the Aegean part of Ovid's journey, he represents it (like 
that of Odysseus?) as long and wandering and endured terra marique (Tristia 4.1. 
51; 10.107). So here again we must choose between our two kinds of unreality — 
did Ovid distort his account of a real journey, or did he invent a journey which 
never took place? 

ee oe ee 

If Ovid was really banished to Tomis, it ought to be possible to conjecture 
a plausible reason for it from what he tells us — not of course that we could 
expect to be certain that it was the true one. But in fact the more theories are 
put forward, the deeper the mystery becomes. Most people seem to favour the view 
that Ovid was in some way privy to the adultery of the younger Julia with Silanus. 
But surely it passes belief that Augustus would let off the adulterer with a vol- 
untary withdrawal from Rome while inflicting exile in harsh conditions upon the 
accomplice, especially considering that Ovid believed that he had been guilty only 
of error. It seems to me that our hopes of some day conjecturing the reason for 
Ovid's exile may founder on a basic difficulty, which is that Ovid angered Augus- 
tus enough to be grievously punished a yet regarded his fault as so venial that 
it was worth subjecting the emperors to eight years of petitions. Is it not poss- 
ible that his veiled hints are intended to add motivation and interest to a fict- 
jtious situation? 

If Augustus had exiled Ovid, would he have sent him to Tomis? Either we must 
tax our poet with the grossest deception, or we must accept that law and order 
were very loosely enforced in that part of Moesia. But to judge from Kleinfeller's 
article in RE IA 564f. (s.v. relegatio) other people thus punished were sent to 
places under firm control. Elderly as Ovid was in A.D. 8, one would surely not 
expect Augustus to let him roam at large. 

We now come to the difficult argumentum ex stlentio. In the first four Chris- 
tian centuries no one, to the best of my knowledge, refers to Ovid's exile, except 
Ovid himself, Pliny the Elder (perhaps) and Statius. Pliny (WH 32.152) is said to 
have written as follows: 

his adiciems ab Ovidio posita animalia, quae apud neminem 

aliwn reperiuntur, sed fortassis in Ponto nascentia, ubi id 

volumen supremis suis temporibus inchoavit: bovem, cercyrun etc. 
If this is indeed what Pliny wrote, he clearly believed that Ovid ended his life 
in exile at Tomis; but that may only prove that he knew of the exilic poems and 
took them at face-value. And it has to be said that, although the meaning of Pli- 
ny's text is tolerably clear, ¢d volwnen, picking up nothing in particular, is 
very awkaward stylistically. I think it at least possible that ubi ... inchoavit 
is a gloss explaining why Pliny thought that the fish might be native to Pontus — 
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in which case Pliny would be implying no more than that Ovid had included fish 
from Pontus. 

Then we have Statius, Silvae 1.2.254-5: 

ambissent Laudare diem, nec tristis in ipsis 

Naso Tomts. 
Even in Tomis Ovid would have thrown off his sorrow and wanted to celebrate the 
marriage of Statius' friends. No doubt tristzs glances at Trietia, and it is sure- 
ly clear that the actuality of Ovid's exile is of no importance to Statius — it 
is enough that Ovid purported to be very sad. 

I think we need waste no time over a third comparatively early reference to 
Ovid's exile which has been seen in Tacitus, Annals 12.22.3: 

et Calpurnia inlustris femina pervertitur quia formam eius 

laudaverat princeps, nulla libidine, sed fortuito sermone, 

unde tira Agrippinae citra ultima stetit. 
S.G,Owen, in his edition of Tristia 2, thought that ectra necem (127) was echoed 
by eitra ultima; Thibault (p.22), apparently believing that pervertitur was a syn- 
onym for reZegatur, concluded that Tacitus was actually alluding to Ovid's exile. 
But if Tacitus had been intending such an allusion, he would certainly have writ- 
ten relegatuy — without it there is nothing to suggest that he is not just talk- 
ing about Calpurnia (we do not in fact know that Calpurnia was relegated). 

The fact that neither Tacitus' Annals nor Suetonius’ Augustus nor his Tiber- 
dus mention Ovid's exile is inconclusive; but we have a complete text of Annals 
for the years within which Ovid is likely to have died, and a bitter obituary no- 
tice recollecting his treatment by the emperors would have been very much in Tac- 
itus' style; after all he had for many years been Rome's greatest living poet. 
Suetonius too could readily have accorded him a place among all the reZegatd he 
mentions. But the passage which tells most strikingly against the actuality of 
Ovid's exile is surely Tacitus Dialogue 12f., where Maternus is urging the advan- 
tages of a career in poetry over the advantages of a career at the Bar. After as- 
serting that Ovid's Medea is more famous than the speeches of Asinius and Corvin- 
us, he immediately adds that poetry is also a safe career, unlike the inquieta et 
anzia oratorum vita. What retort could be more obvious and effective than a rem- 
inder that Ovid, on his own showing, was relegated to Tomis on account of a car- 
men? Is it likely that the retort would have been withheld if Tacitus had belie- 
ved the exile story? 

Two more points: first, I can find nothing in the so-called exilic poems 
which suggests Ovid's personal acquaintance with Tomis as opposed to an intelli- 
gent gathering of information available in Rome. He seems to have been correct in 
saying that wormwood grew extensively in Pontus (Iristia §.-3.21; cf. Pliny, NH 
27,28); but this statement is also to be found in Dioscorides (3.23), and may well 
have been in the medical tradition before the time of Ovid. Ovid has a great deal 
to say about the Danube — about sixty-five miles from Tomis — but nothing about 
the curiously shaped peninsula upon which Tomis stood. The Danubian campaigns of 
Flaccus will certainly have been extensively reported in the capital. Second, I 
think that Ovid may have slipped up when he writes (ex Ponto 4.1.25-6): 

nune quoque nil subitis clementia territa fatis 
auzilium vitae fertque feretque meae. 
Why subitis? Why should there have been any question of Pompey's being frightened 
by the suddenness of something that supposedly happened about six years ago? Sure- 
ly the suddenness of Ovid's banishment will have been unnerving only at the time 
it became known. I think that, when he used the word in ex Ponto 4, he momentarily 
forgot that the disaster was supposed to be far behind in the past. 

But can we really believe that, for the last eight or nine years of his life, 
Ovid lived in Rome, from time to time writing poems purporting to come from his 
place of exile at Tomis? What would be the attraction of such an enterprise. It 
has to be borne in mind that some at least of the mistresses celebrated by the 
elegiac poets have been widely thought to be fictitious. If Ovid could represent 
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himself as infatuated with Corinna (Tristia ¢.10.59f.), when, as is possible, he 
was fancy free, is it really unthinkable that he might choose to indulge in a fan- 
tasy of exile? And if, in the Heroides, he could assume the personae of legendary 
men and women, could he not assume the persona of an exile. Isocrates (Busiris 39) 
had spoken of poets, including perhaps Archilochus, whose poetry had brought about 
their banishment. 

As to the advantage to be gained from such fantasizing, there is drama in the 
very name of Tomis, the place where Medea cut her brother to pieces (Tristia 3.9); 
and there is drama in the very soil of Tomis, in which the bitterness of wormwood 
reflects the bitterness of the surroundings (ex Ponto 3.1.23; 8.15). The voyage 
there is both physically and mentally agitated; and a comparison of Rome with 
Tomis yields a succession of antitheses for rhetorical exploitation: then and now, 
central and remote, surrounded by friends and lonely, civilized and barbarous, 
safe and dangerous, temperate and freezing, fertile and barren. Then there is the 
paradox of Augustus, who was justly offended but whose god-like ufvec went beyond 
all reason; of Ovid himself, who meant no harm but was guilty; and of his wife, 
whose faithfulness could only stretch so far. Add to these the varying reactions 
of friends. Perhaps this exilic extravaganza arose from Ovid's reflexions on the 
dangers he might have incurred by his writings, particularly the Ars. 

For a possible parallel I should like to quote from a letter sent to me on 
6 December 1979 by the late Mr J.T.Boorman of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
It should be borne in mind that in the sixteenth century Constanza was in the 
Ottoman Empire, so that a poet who imagined himself confined by the Holy Roman 
Emperor on an island in the Danube could be said to have done all he could to re- 
Plicate the situation of Ovid: 

‘Garcilasso de la Vega (1503-1536) was one of the great Spanish poets, 

and the first to acclimatise successfully into Spanish the major Ital- 

ian forms such as the sonnet, the terza rima, the ottava rima, and the 

@anzona,. 

‘The biography of Garcilasso refers to a period (1531-1532) when he was 

exiled from Spain for having been present at the betrothal of his nephew 

to Isabel de la Cueva, heiress of the duke of Alburquerque, a marriage 

Prohibited by a royal decree which was issued some weeks after the be- 

trothal. He journeyed with the duke of Alba via Paris and Flanders, 

thence to Cologne and thence to Ratisbon (Regensburg) in time for the 

diet. There, it is said, Charles V ordered him to be confined on an is- 

land in the Danube, near Ratisbon, until he was sent on to continue his 

exile in Naples as lieutenant of the viceroy, don Pedro de Toledo. 

‘The itinerary as a whole is probably convincing, but the spell on an is- 

land seems to be authenticated only by Garcilasso's Caneién III. I am 

not sufficiently familiar with Ovid to indicate whether or not Garci- 

lasso is directly imitating him, but I much doubt whether one lyric po- 

em is adequate evidence for adducing that he was in fact confined on an 

island in the Danube. There is nothing in his poem which suggests the 

climatic implausibilities which you have rightly pointed out in Ovid, 

but I remain suspicious of any attempt to base biography on a highly 

subjective and perhaps symbolical poem. There is no other evidence, and 

against it may be set the constant use of the Danube as a topos from 

Ovid onwards. 

‘All of this is written on the basis of the biographical observations of 

the best Garcilasso scholars. Can they have been misled by a literal in- 

terpretation of Caneiém II1 which goes back to the 16th century comment- 

ators on this poet, none of whom knew him personally? I suspect that the 

evidence is tenuous indeed. ' 


Copyright (C) 1985 A.D.Fitton Brown 
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WILLIAM BECK(Lexikon des frithgriechischen Epos, Hamburg): Theocritus 25.259 23 
LOM 10. 2(Feb.1985), 23-24 


Heracles clubbed the Nemean lion in mid air: néoev &’Sye noly €y’ tudodar 
Uid8ev Ev yal wal énl tpopepoic mooly éom 
vevotaten KEqOAn" 260 
év yatn D & yalng WTrM 


Recently, in LCM 9.10(Dec.1984), 154-5, V.J.Matthews, following the view ex- 
pressed by G.Giangrande in Lem 2.4¢(Apr.1977), 75-6, and repeated by G.Chryssafis 
(4 Textual and Stylistic Commentary on Theoeritus' Idyll XXV, Amsterdam 1981, 248), 
accepted éx yainc, 'the reading of the better manuscripts (WTrM)' 

Although WTrM do in some places provide better readings, one “hopes that the 
characterization of them as ‘the better manuscripts' is destined to remain a min- 
ority opinion (see N.Hopkinson, CR 33[1983], 130-131, and my own forthcoming re- 
view of Chryssafis' book in AJP). What is at question here is whether they are 
‘the better manuscripts’ in this instance. 

Professor Giangrande, for whom D's év yaln is a trivialization, interpreted 

& yaing as Leetio diffieilior and pointed inversion of standard tidSev tc 
(yatav), referring to the higher ground (?) from which the lion leapt. Matthews 
points out that, in fact, tjdSev éx is the regular Homeric phrase (0.2.147, 27. 
210, 20.104, 22.298; Hesiod, Op.449; cf. 2.11.53, 14.18), which he interprets here 
to mean “from high off the ground’ . But he omits citing examples of éx used in 
this way and not implying origin (Giangrande's interoretation). 

First of all, I cannot say for certain whether ‘a lion will only jump when 
occupying a higher position’ (Giangrande), but it seems a proposition worth doubt- 
ing. I am, however, convinced that the only indication in the text that the lion 
was on higher ae would be the reading tidSev éx yainc. As for the far leap, 
mob, 51-2), if necessary one may recall that we are dealing here 
with Superlion. ake probably the most pertinent objection to Professor Giangrande's 
view is that it is so very difficult to believe that the poet chose to refer to 
the place from which the lion leapt some verses previously: (252), just when he is 
describing how the lion came down. 

Neither Giangrande nor Matthews mentioned problems with év yatn, but Chryssa- 
fis remarked that the parallels cited by Gow (Theocritus 2.54 év mpi, 13.51 év 
midvtp; Apollonius Rhodius 4.388 év yatn meoterv 'into'; and the Homeric formula 

€v xovinotv) are not really parallel. And in fact év yaln in Homer means 
either ‘in the ground’ or 'in a certain land'. Nevertheless I think that év yaln 
is what the poet wrote. 

In this part of the poem the poet describes three futile missiles. The first: 

val Bidov Gooov idvtog dptotepdy elc xeveiiva 
+ 06 ydo tu BEADS Bid capHds 6ALOSEV 230 
1 XAupf| 6E naAlooutov Eumece oly. 
The second: ueoonybe &' EBadov omSduv, S8. mvetuovoc Eon. 237 


muoth 6& ddxuc yévet’ Hote ” 245 
TikvtoSev eldAuSévtog imd Aaydévac te wal LEUv. 
palate agen lle ak Céprc Epyuw 
udqotmoty torveod etnecto.o, 


Sere TeStov, énoEovi~ ua Sigop- 
ia TaVUPAOLOG Eouvdég 250 


uuf mince obv cake 
page én’ Gul fue ates GriimpoSev G8pdog & 
3 

The entire simile is a picture of futility, but the phrasing is also note- 
worthy. 250 echoes 236 doxordww 8 uot 6 nplv Exiorog Empuye xeLpdg (cf. I. 11.376). 
249 recalls (Gow) Eurymachos' vain attempt to bend Odysseus’ bow SdAmmwy évSa xal 

Aq TUpde (0.21.246, cf. 27.179, 184). For mi6noe (251) cf. 1.714.455 GAvov 
mmSfioat dxovta. Finally, the phrase uatidiwy xeo0bc Goat (253) recalls AvAoidueva, 
sutun / teuévn xeo0d¢ Coot (2.127.574, 15.317, 27.168 / 21.70) used of missiles 
(spears) which fail their effect (cf. A.Kurz, Le Corpus Theoeritewn et Homére, 
diss. Bern, Peter Lang, 1982, p.38). 
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dust as the futility of Heracles’ arrows was described with their impact and 
subsequent fall to the ground, so it is with the lion hurled down by Heracles’ tre- 
mendous overhead smash: niécev 6’Sye rolv €u’ tuéodar 
bld8ev év yal wal énl toouepotc mooly Eom 
vel a 


év yaln toravto, AvAardueva xpod¢ Goa. ‘ 574 
we see that the poet wrote év yaln because that is the traditional resting place 
of futile missiles; cf. with €om J.20.279, 21.70; with émdyn 10.374 (warning), 
22.276, also 11.378 (foot-wound, see 380f.); with éveoripixto 27.168; cf. otéer 
Evirontup8n 16,612 = 17.528 (all the above spears except 77.378). sie 

Further, to complete the picture, just as futile missiles often stand quiver- 
ing in the ground (neeutxon and xpaSarowtvn 7.126.612 & 614 = 17.528 & 530, cf.13, 
504; teuévn 20.280, 21.70; AvAaudueva, -uévn 17.574 = 15.317, 21.168), so too the 
lion év yatn stood énl tpouepotc noolv. ; : 

It follows that, despite the catachresis (alleviated by near-analogy with né- 
oev év wmovinowy and I.4.105-8 Eymece néton, cf. 0.10.157-163), the poet wrote év 
yatn rather than unproblematic é¢ yatav (meoneodvtec Theocritus 23.113) because 
the former is allusively (poetically) correct in this context. Unlike & yatne 
which merely aims at restoring a normal Homeric phrase tdSev éx, the reading of D, 
éy yatn, is simply beyond the scope of a trivializer. 
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What appears to be one of the darker Zunina of the historian is put into the 
mouth of the senator Montanus demanding condign punishment of the notorious Regu- 
Tus: an Neronem extremon dominorun putatis? idem crediderant, 5 

qui Tiberio, qui Gato superstites fuerunt, cun interim 

intestabilior et saevior exortus est. non timemus Veepa- 6 

stanun: ea principis aetas, ea moderatio; sed diu- 

tius durant exempta quam imore st. 
Past attempts to heal a corruption involving only five letters have not been no- 
tably convincing either in sense or palaeography: amores or auctores Lipsius, 
mortalee Oelschlaeger, Nerones Meiser, ultores Andresen (not to mention hotes = 
homines L* [?Agricola]). The commentators have virtually abandoned the struggle 
to wring sense out of the passage: observe R.Martin, JRS 57(1967); Heubner, com- 
mentary,*ad loc., 1976, and the silence of his Teubner text of 1978. 

Montanus has just declared the futility of expecting that future emperors 
will be an improvement upon present ones. Tiberius was worse than Augustus, Gaius 
than Tiberius, Claudius than Gaius, and Nero than Claudius. Tacitus was no doubt 
reflecting sotto voce that Titus was worse than Vespasian and Domitian than Titus; 
and at the moment of writing is hinting to his readers that if they want any im- 
provement they had better get on with it quickly in the early years of Trajan. 
But of course policy — and truth — compel an acknowledgement that the reigning 
emperor is a man of ripe experience and moderate character. Now comes our senten- 
tia. All agree that exempla means exemplary punishment of wrongdoers; but what. 
js the meaning of the flabby mores? 

Read for this imperatores. For words of this kind there are many capricious 
contractions: one quoted by Lindsay, Notae Latinae (repr. Hildesheim 1963), 429 
s.V., is a ninth-century imppres. But the variety of variants is endless. I posit 
the existence in M's exemplar of a (more logical) imbree the initial letter of 
which has been swallowed up by the final letter of quam and the p of which has 
lost the lower part of its hasta. What is left is something that looks very like 
mores, especially if out of the corner of your eye you see delatores and more two 
lines lower. The good old man will not last long. 

The speech was concocted by Tacitus in the early years of Trajan's reign to 
urge the Senate to act while it could and not let the situation drift. Hence the 
ending, puzzling to some, and another Zunen: optimus est post malum principem 
dies primus. 
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The London fragments of the Hellentca Oxyrhynchia were published in 1908 by 
Grenfell and Hunt under the heading ‘Theopompus (or Cratippus), HeZZenica'. The 
serious chronological and stylistic obstacles to Theopompos' authorship of the 
Hell.Oxy. caused the initial enthusiasm for him to dissipate, although of late G. 
A.Lehmann (#¢storia 21[1972], 385-398) and E.Ruschenbusch (ZPE 39[1980], 81-90; 
45(1982], 91-94) have sought to revive his candidacy. Otherwise in recent decades 
the choice has lain between Kratippos and an author completely unknown to us, or 
at least an author we have no reason to suspect of being the Oxyrhynchus Historian. 

Stylistic criteria are not easily applied to Kratippos, in the absence of di- 
rect quotations from his work. Whether Kratippos is a plausible candidate on chro- 
nological grounds, that is, active between 386 and 346 B.C., rests on three pieces 
of testimony, of which two support his candidacy, and the third can be taken to 
rule him completely out of consideration. - 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus (de Thuc.16 = FGrH 64 T 1) describes Kratippos as 
‘flourishing at the same time as' (ouvooguicuc) Thucydides. Plutarch (Mor.345c-e = 
de gloria Atheniensiwn 1 = T 2) confirms this information by mentioning Kratippos 
between Thucydides and Xenophon as if he were an Athenian historian of the first 
half of the fourth century who narrated events of his own period. It is possible 
that both Dionysius and Plutarch knew of Kratippos only by report, but both were 
learned men, and their combined testimony should carry considerable weight on the 
question of Kratippos' date. 

The third item of evidence, Marcellinus Vita Thue.33 (= F 2), on the other 
hand, has formed the basis of the hypothesis that Kratippos merely pretended to 
be a writer of the early fourth century but was in fact a forger of much later 
date. In his only mention of Kratippos, Marcellinus says, ‘But I think Zopyros is 
talking nonsense when he says that he [sc. Thucydides] died in Thrace, even if 
Kratippos thinks he is telling the truth’ (€ym 6 Zimupov AnoeTv voulGw Atyovta 
Tobtov Ev pgm tetedeuTmmévat, dv GAnSeverv voulTy Kodtimmoc attév). If Kratip- 
pos were a contemporary of Thucydides he should not need to learn the truth from 
Zopyros, especially if we suppose a written work is neant. 

The identity of this Zopyros also poses difficulties. Several men of the name 
are known from the late fifth century, but not as authors: the Persian who desert- 
ed to Athens (Herodotus 3.160); Alcibiades' pedagogue, an aged Thracian slave (Pla- 
to, Aleib.I.122a-b); the namesake of a dialogue by Phaedo of Elis (Diogenes Laer- 
tius 2.105); possibly also the unidentified Syrian magus who predicted a violent 
death for Socrates (Aristotle F 32 Rose = Diogenes Laertius 2.45; cf. K.Ziegler, 
‘Zopyros (3)', RE XA, 768-769). The leading candidate for Marcellinus' Zopyrus is 
a_third-century geographer (FHG IV.533; F.Gisinger, 'Zopyros (10), RE XA, 769-770), 
although, if Kratippos were a later forger, it would have taken considerable in- 
eptitude on his part to quote an author much later than his own pretended floruit, 
and we must also suppose that his blunder was not noticed by those who accepted 
his claim to be Thucydides' contemporary. 

Zopyros' name occurs twice in this passage of Marcellinus (31-33), which is 
chiefly concerned with the place of Thucydides' death — Thrace or Attica. There 
was a strong tradition that Thucydides had died in Thrace: echoes of this tradit- 
jon are found in Marcellinus 31, 33, 45 and 55, in the anonymous Vita Thuc.10, 
in Plutarch, Cimon 4.2-3; in the last case Skaptesyle is identified as Thucydides! 
place of death. An alternative tradition maintained that Thucydides had died in 
Athens (or on his way to Athens: Pausanias 1.23.9) and was buried among the monu- 
ments of Kimon's relatives, in.the district of Koile near the Melite gate (Polemon 
ap. Marcellinus 17; Antyllos ap. Marcellinus 55; cf. Plutarch, Cimon 4.3). Further 
variants were that Thucydides died in Thrace but his bones were brought to Athens 
for burial (Plutarch, Cimon 4.3; cf. Marcellinus 32, 55), or that his grave in A- 
thens was a cenotaph (Marcellinus 31). It is reasonably certain that Polemon and 
Antyllos saw a grave stele with Thucydides’ name, but we are not in a position to 
determine its authenticity. 

The debate over Thucydides' place of death began no later than the middle of 
the third century B.C.. Timaios has Thucydides spend his exile in Italy (FGr# 566 
F 135 = Marcellinus 33). This opinion, says Marcellinus (probably echoing Didymos 
Chalkenteros), is ‘highly absurd' (33; wh wal opdépa watayéAactov 4%). The efforts 
to place Thucydides' exile and death in Thrace won greater currency, no doubt be- 
cause of his Thracian patronymic (cf. Herodotus 6.39.2, 41.2), and because of Thu- 
cydides' own statement that he possessed the right of working the mines in the 
region opposite Thasos (4.105.1; note that Thucydides does not claim to own the 
mines, which Athens had seized from Thasos in 463: cf. 1,101.3). 

The tradition of Thucydides’ exile and death in Thrace may have originated 
with one of the authorities named by Marcellinus (18), Hermippos of Smyrna (fl. 
about 200 B.C.: in general see Heibges, ‘Herimippos (6)', RE VIII, 845-852; F.Suse- 
mihl, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur in der Alexandrinerzeit, Leipzig 1891, 
1,492-495; W.Speyer, Die literarische Falschung im heidnischen und christlichen 
Altertwn, Munich 1971, 130). Hermippos was one of the most influential biographers 
of antiquity, though hardly one of the more reliable. His concern was to satisfy 
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26 the curiosity of the reading public about the personal lives of wise men, philo- 
sophers, orators and other literary celebrities, which he did by exploiting what- 
ever pieces of information were already on record and by freely fabricating where 
this did not suffice. Hermippos was adept at discovering such impressive but un- 
verifiable authorities as a Pataikos ‘who said he had the soul of Aesop' (F 10 
Wehrli = Plutarch, SoZon 6.3), ‘anonymous treatises' about Demosthenes (F 71 = 
Plutarch, Demosthenes 5.7), and a slave Stroibos who informed Aristotle of Kalli- 
sthenes' indiscretions (F 50 = Plutarch, Alexander 54.1). 

Hermippos is only mentioned once by Marcellinus (18 = F 62), but his contri- 
bution to Marcellinus' stock of information was probably considerably greater than 
this single citation would suggest. The material from Hermippos, as well as that 
from many of the other authorities cited (such as Polemon, Philochoros, Demetrios, 
Androtion, Praxiphanes and Timaios), probably reached Marcellinus by way of Didymos 
Cnalkenteros, whose commentaries were extensively used by the scholiasts; the head- 
ing of Marcellinus' Vita reads ‘from the scholia to Thucydides' (éx téiv elc Goumd{- 
&nv_oxoAlwv), and Didymos is cited by name in sections 3, 16 and 32 (also restored 
in 14 by Ritter). 

Hermippos is cited in section 18 as saying that Thucydides traced his ancestry 
to the Peisistratid tyrants, which is why he begrudged Harmodios and Aristogeiton 
the title of tyrannicides; the alleged relationship must be Hermippos' own deduct- 
jon from Thucydides' claim to possess more accurate information about the tyrants 
(6.55.1). The sentence immediately following (section 19) is probably also taken 
from Hermippos: 'He married a very rich wife from Skaptesyle of Thrace, who poss- 
essed mines in Thrace’ (fycéyeto 6 yuvatxa dnd EaanmouAnc Tovolay 

vol pétaa xextnuévny év th Goon). This would be based on a combination 
of Thucydides 4.105.1 (cf. above) and Herodotus’ information about Skapte Hyle (6. 
46.3). In the discussion in sections 31-33 about whether Thucydides died in Thrace, 
the name of the Peisistratids unexpectedly recurs, suggesting that Hermippos is to 
some extent responsible for the information there: ‘For the Athenians recalled the 
exiles, except the Peisistratids, after the defeat in Sicily’ (32: todg ydo "ASn- 
vatoug wddodov Sefuntvar tots guydo. mhhy tiv Mevovotpat av per thy fro év Di- 
wedta). No other source exempts the Peisistratids from the recall of the exiles, 
and the chronological carelessness in predating the recall which took place in 404 
by eight or nine years could well come from Hermippos: he dated Isocrates' Philip- 
pos of 346 loosely to ‘a little before his own and Philip's death’ (F 66 = Aypoth. 
to Isocrates 5), 

It is a reasonable conjecture that Marcellinus 14-19 and 31-33 are derived 
substantially from the same source, Didymos, perhaps by way of several intermedi- 
aries; as noted above, Didymos' name occurs in sections 16 and 32 and has been re- 
stored in section 14. The other sources mentioned in these two passages will have 
been cited by Didymos. Both passages are interested in Thrace, the Kimonian monu- 
ments, the Peisistratids and Thucydides’ grave. Hermippos is named in section 18; 
I believe that we should restore his name in section 33. That Kratippos should have 
needed to refer to an unidentified Zopyros for the place of Thucydides’ death is 
very puzzling, if Kratippos was a contemporary or near-contemporary of Thucydides, 
as was pointed out earlier. If we read 'Hermippos' (“Eoutrmoc) for 'Kratippos' 
(Koxtunmoc), the problem is solved: the mysterious Zopyros resembles other elusive 
authorities invoked by Hermippos. 

The emendation postulated involves only two letters (E having been corrupted 
to K, and u to at). This portion of Marcellinus is lacking in Platinus 252, the 
only one of the older codices to contain the vitae; the text here depends upon the 
inferior Guelferbytanus Gudianus Gr.35, This emendation has been proposed twice 
before: by M.H.E.Meier in a Programmschrift of 1843-4 (reprinted in his cula 
Academica II, Halle 1863, 155 n.345), and by F.Ritter in RhMus 3(1845), 351 n.. 
Although this conjecture was duly recorded in MUller's FHG (11.78 and III.48) and 
in Grenfell and Hunt's Oxford Classical Text of 1909, it has been ignored in the 
controversy over the date of Kratippos. Hermippos' name is eminently plausible in 
section 33: not only is he mentioned in the related passage in section 18, but he 
is known to have taken a special interest in how his subjects died, a topic cent- 
ral to the discussion in 31-33. Moreover, unlike Kratippos, Hermippos was a popu- 
lar and frequently-read author, and therefore surely an author more likely to be 
cited. 

This emendation does not resolve all the difficulties of Marcellinus 31-33. 
As Herbert Bloch said, it is ‘a hopelessly corrupt passage ... which cannot be 
restored because it is not 2a question of simple mechanical corruption, but of a 
nest of errors’ (HSCP Supp.I{1940], 316 n.4). Making Marcellinus talk sense is a 
secondary goal here; the date and quality of Kratippos are more vital questions, 
since the possibility that he could be the Oxyrhynchus Historian is at stake. The 
testimony of Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Plutarch makes him a plausible candi- 
date for the authorship of the ZeZZenica Oxyrhynchia; for too long the reading 
'Kratippos' in Marcellinus 33 has been treated as secure and permitted to impugn 
the evidence of two credible witnesses, Dionysius and Plutarch. 
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1. 3.4 nepotem ... in insulan Planasiam protecerit. Cf. Ovid, Tr. 5.1.13 Sarmati- 
eas longe proiectus in oras; Seneca, D,1.3.2 in exiliwn proiez; Silius 2. 
702 patrits protectus ab oris; Apuleius, Met.7.6.3 hune ... protecit ex- 
torrem saeutens inuidia. 

1.13.4 suspicacem. Goodyear (hereafter G.), says that this is an extremely rare 
word , outside Tacitus encountered in Livy 40.14.5 and Nepos, Timoth.3.5. 
It is also in CQuintilian], DecZ.18.2, and Apuleius, ApoZ.98. 

1.17.6 non obtrectari ... excubias. G. gives examples of the construction with 
accusative rather than dative in Livy, Valerius Maximus and Phaedrus. 
Others are in Pliny, WH 9.119, and Silius 11.610. 

1.19.4 prouenissent. G. says that in the sense of ‘succeed, prosper’ this verb 
is peculiarly Tacitean. Cf. Suetonius, Vesp.5.6 quidquid cogitaret ... id 
esse prouenturwn pollicerentur 

1.55.3 uineula caritatis. Andresen quotes Seneca, D.3,34.2 uinculwn amoris. G. 


quotes Cicero, Att.é.2.1 uincula ... anoris, and Fin.2.117 uincula coneor- 
diae. Cf. Lucretius 3.83 uineula anicitiat, Livy 2.39.7 concordiae utneu- 
leon. 


1.61.3 truneis arborwn antefiza ora. G. says that Virgil, A.8,196-7 fortbusque 
adfiza superbis ora uirwn, may have influenced Tacitus here. Cf. Virgil, 
A.8.471 ora turum praefiza mouebant; Ovid, Ep.9.89 adfixa penatibus ora, 
F.1.557 ora super postes adfixaque bracchia. 
1.64.2 Librare. G. quotes two passages from Virgil and Ovid and one from Curtius. 
Cf. Livy 33.29.6, 42.65.10. 
1.64.3 subiecta. Mela 3.40. 
1.68.2 raro super milite. Of super as an adverb of place meaning ‘above’ or ‘from 
above', referred to as ‘generally rare', G. cites examples in Caesar, Cru. 
2.10.3; Virgil, 4.9.168; Celsus 2.11.2, 4.17.2. I have at hand more than a 
score of other examples, of which those in prose are in Sallust, #.1.126; 
Vitruvius 7.1.5; Seneca, ¥Q 2.26.4; Petronius 29.1; Pliny, WH 17.76; Fron- 
tinus, Strat.3.2.10. 
1.74.5 morientis libertatis. G. Quotes Valerius Maximus 5.3.2.b rem publicam ... 
mortentem but not Pliny, Pan.57.4 expirante iam libertate. 
1.79.3 Zuewn ... obstrui recusantes. For the construction with accusative and in- 
finitive G. cites Seneca, £p.93.6 nec ideo mihi plures annos accedere recu- 
sauerim, and Pliny, NH.29.16 quaestwn esse manipretio uitae recusabant. 
Heraeus had cited Persius 1.48-9 besides the latter passage previously ci- 
ted by others. Add Valerius Flaccus 8.198-9 and Quintilian 9.4.133. 
2, 2.2 subtit pudor degenerasse Parthos. G. says that a parallel to the construc- 
tion with an accusative and infinitive eludes him. He quotes Seneca, D.10. 
20.1 subit cogitatic laborare ipsos in titulun sepulehri. cogitatio with 
subire is an expression which occurs four times in Livy and is followed by 
an accusative and infinitive at 25.24.14 and 36.20.3. With the present 
passage cf. Ovid, 44 1.705 pudor est quaedam cepisse priorem. 
2, 4.1 componendae Armeniae deligitur. G. quotes Statius, Theb.2.180 infrenos com- 
ponere legibus Argos, as a closer precedent than Livy 21.51.7 compositis 
Sieiliae rebus. Cf. earlier Manilius 2.817 componere legibus orbem. 
2. 4.3 rector Syriae. G. mentions that Suetonius applies rector to a provincial 
governor. So do Martial, 10.78.6, and Juvenal, 8.8 

.3 agmen opportunun ad insidias. G. quotes Seneca, Cl, 1.8.6 homines ad acetp- 
iendas iniurtas opportuniores, but not Livy 31.26.2 loco ad insidias op- 
portuno. 

2.10.2 quo minus pugnan consererent ... cohibebantur. G. says that neither cohibeo 
nor inhibeo is thus constructed in classical Latin, but for the latter com- 
pares Curtius 7.2.1. That passage is contio uix inhibert potutt quin ... 
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$axza... taceret with which Suetonius, CaZ.11 and 48.1, can be compared. 
For quominus cf. Valerius Maximus 3.3.ext.4; Pliny, WH 2.11, 34.31; Sueton- 
jus, Aug. 

2.27.1 moliri res nouas. G. quotes Velleius 2.129.2 noua motientem, but not Livy 
34.61.6 nowas moliri res. 

2.38.1 singuli numquan exsatiabuntar, res publica deficiet. G. quotes Juvenal 5.94 
tam defecit nostrum mare, but not 7.129 Pedo conturbat, Matho deficit. 

2.38.2 uelut perfringens aerariun. For perfringere ‘break into' G. cites Statius, 


Theb.7.434 perfringere Thebas, and Apuleius, Met. ¢.12.2 perfracto tuguriolo. 


Cf. Cicero, Brut.38 suauitate ea qua perfunderet animos, non qua perfring— 


eret, Orat.97 haee (sc. eloquentia) modo perfringit, modo trrepit in sensus. 


2.43.1 suam aetatem uergere. G. quotes Seneca, D.6.21.7 non putemus ad mortem niet 
senes inclinatosque tam uergere, Cl.1.11.1 in senectutem annie uergentibus. 
Cf. Lucretius 2.105-6 non senis extrem piguit uergentibus annis praecep- 
tsse diem. 

2.43.6 fecunditate ace fama Liuian ... praecellebat. G. says that the verb is very 
rare with an accusative, and quotes only a passage from the Digest and a 
passage of Silius, both of which were quoted by Nipperday. Heraeus remarked 
that the verb is used with an accusative in Minucius Felix, Oct.25.2 ut ... 
Romulus ... populwn suun facinore praecelleret, parricidium fecit, and ‘oft 
bet Spateren'. Earlier than Tacitus it is so used in Pliny, WH 9.113 alias 
magnitudine praecellentes. 

2.52.5 pronior Tiberius. G. quotes Valerius Maximus 1.7.ext.1 prona uoluntate 
4.8.1 pront studii. Cf. Lucretius 1.392 tam prono milite 

2.54.2 relegit Asian. G. says that relego as here or “= ‘retrace’ is poetical". 
oe Seneca, Zp.102.20 flexus dtsponere quos cun magna molestia debeas re- 

egere. 

2.55.2 Aveo tudieto. G. quotes Juvenal 9.101 curia Martis, but not Apuleius, 

Met. 10.7.2 Martit ... tudicii. 

2.56.4 quo mitéus Romanwn imperium speraretur. For the predicative with fore un- 
derstood G. quotes Lucan and Suetonius from others and adds Virgil. Cf. 
Cicero, Att. 8.16.2 hue propitiun sperant. ji 

2.62 2 regiam. For the meaning ‘capital’ G. quotes Pliny, WH 5.20 Caesarea ... 
qh regia. Cf. Livy 45.26.2. 

2.68.2 gladio ewn transigit. G. says that transigo in this sense of ‘transfix' is 
found in later prose as, for example, in Aurelius Victor, Caes.39.13. It 
is to be found in Suetonius, 7ib.45 se... ferro... transegit. 

2.71.1 fato concederem. G. quotes Pliny, Pan.11.3, and Apuleius, Apol.68 fato con- 
cessit, but not Livy 26.13.17 fato cedere. 

2.82.4 Leuiter audita. G. Says that he knows no parallel. Why does he, like Koes- 
termann, not mention Caesar, Gal.7.43.2 ut Leuem auditionem habeant pro re 
comperta, which is quoted by Heraeus in his edition? 

2.83.4 quaedam ... uetustas obliterauit. G. quotes Livy 3.71.7 rem... uetustate 
oblitteratam and Gellius 20.1.6 Zonga aetas oblitterauit. Cf. Catullus 64. 
232 nec ulla oblitteret aetas. 

2.85.4 patrwn consultwn. G. is silent. Heraeus cites Horace, Ep.1.16.41 consulta 
patrun, and Pliny, NH 3.138 uetere consulto patrwn. Cf. also Ausonius, 
Comm. Prof. Burd.22.10 consulta patrun. 

2.86.2 posthabitam ... solatus est. As having examples of solari in earlier prose 
G. mentions Seneca, Ben.1.2.2 and Quintilian 1.10.16 but not Livy 30.15.9. 

2.88.3 haud perinde. Like P.G.W.Glare's Oxford Latin Dictionary G. compares with 
this use of perinde passages in Suetonius, but not Livy 4.37.6 nec perinde 
patres moti sunt, which is quoted by Draeger in his edition. 
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Sandwiched between the famous Lesbia kiss-poems, 5 and 7, and between the 
travelogues, 9 and 11, occur two other thematically related carmina, 6 and 10. 
Although several critics have recognized the poems' affinity — both have as 
their subject the demimondaines of Catullus' friends — and have observed common 
details (see especially C.P.Segal, Latomus 27[1968], 318; H.D.Rankin, Latomue 31 
(19721, 751; M.B.Skinner, Catulius' Passer, New York 1981, 49-50), no one has 
noticed how alike they really are. The purpose of the present study is to show 
how the scorta poems display a similar strategy. A comparison of 6 and 10 will 
reveal: 1) that the same thematic opposites constitute a frame for each poem, 
illepidae and lepido in 6.2 and 17, non sane illepidum and insulsa male in 10. 

4 and 33, and 2) that these counterpoints are accompanied by a systematic order- 
ing of verbal reminiscences that serve to strengthen and to reinforce the con- 
nexion between the two poems. 

Striking parallels in the opening verses make immediately apparent the close 
relation of 6 and 10. The very first verses are especially notable not so much 
because both 6.1 and 10.1 introduce the principals of each poem, but because the 
principals are precisely the same, Catullus, Catullus' friends, and his friends’ 
"ladies': 6.1 Flavi tuas delicias (= tuos anores) Catullo 

10.1 Varus me meus ad suos amores 
In the verses that follow, Catullus' portraits of Flavius’ and Varus’ current 
mistresses converge in several of their details: 
6.2-5 ni sint illepidae atque inelegantes 
velles dicere nee tacere posses. 
verum nescio quid febriculosi 
scorti diligis: hoe pudet fateri. 
10.2-4 viswn duxerat e foro otiosun, 
scortillum, ut mihi tum repente visum est, 
non sane illepidun neque invenustwn. 

Both women are scorta and apparently unhealthy scorta at that. 6 is quite 
explicit about the infirmity of Flavius’ lover, whom Catullus describes as a fe- 
briculoswn scortun (4-5: the possibility that she is truly il], perhaps a victim 
of malaria, has recently been revived by M.G.Morgan, CQ 27[19771, 338). 10, on 
the other hand, merely hints at the infirmity of Varus' lover through visere ad 
(1-2), an expression often used of visiting the sick (R.E]lis, 4 Commentary on 
Catullus, Oxford 1889, ad loc., and C.J.Fordyce, Catullus, Oxford 1961, ad loc.; 
on this point cf. also 26-27, where the reference to the temple of Sarapis carr- 
ies the same implication). The language in 6.2-5 and 10.214 further suggests that 
the connexion between the demimondaines was consciously contrived. scortwn and its 
diminutive scortiZZwn do not appear elsewhere in the collection (M.N.Wetmore, In- 
dex Verborum Catullianus, New Haven 1912, 92), and only here is the adjective <z- 
lepidus used with reference to people (Wetmore 43). The two pairs of descriptive 
adjectives, illepidae atque inelegantes and non illepidwn neque invenustwn, the 
last verbal parallel in this opening section, also are indicative of the diverg- 
ent attitudes of the male principals of each poem. Flavius is reticent about his 
lady, presumably because she is ‘unrefined', whereas Varus takes Catullus to meet 
his lady, presumably because she is ‘not unsophisticated’. 

The theme of speech joins the next verses of 6 and 10. Although Flavius stil] 
refuses to confide in Catullus, the mute furnishings of his bedroom loudly pro- 
claim how he has been spending his evenings. Moreover, both the state of his bed- 
room and his physical appearance attest to the sort of woman with whom he is in- 
volved, all details meant to induce Flavius' discomfiture. In 10 Catullus, almost 
a foil to Flavius, voluntarily speaks of his experiences in Bithynia as a member 
of Memmius' praetorial staff. And Catullus' colloquy, in contrast to the silence 
of Flavius, leads to his confusion and embarrassment. In order to make himself 
appear more fortunate than he actually is, Catullus lies — and is later caught 
out in his white lie — to Varus' lady about owning a litter with litter-bearers, 
a local product of Bithynia. 

The description of the Zectiea in Catullus' aside in 10.21-23, where he re- 
veals the true situation, is strongly reminiscent of the description of Flavius’ 
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bed in 6.9-11: pulvinusque peraeque et hic et 
attritus, tremlique quassa lect 
argutatio inambulatioque. 

10.21-23: at mi mullus erat nec hic neque illic, 

fractwn qui veteris pedem grabatt 

in collo sibi collocare posset. 
In the first lines, nee hic neque illic of 10.21 recalls et hic et ille from 6.9. 
Further, not only do the adverbial phrases hold the same metrical position, but 
they do not occur elsewhere in Catullus' poetry (Wetmore 41). The structure of 
the central verses, 6.10 and 10.22, is closely parallel. Participles conveying 
the notion of disintegration, attritus and fractwn, open the lines; words for ‘bed' 
in the genitive, Zectz and grabati, close the lines; and the adjectives that mod- 
ify the words for ‘bed', tremulique and veteris, appear in the same metrical pos- 
ition in the centre. The link between the third lines of each passage is that both 
contain Catullan wordplay. Compare the jingling ar-gutati(o) inam-bulatto-que with 
eollo sibt eollo-care. 

The next point of coincidence initiates the process of bringing the systema- 
tic ordering of verbal echoes full circle. quidquid habes ... dic (6.15-16) and 

... dimeram me habere (10.28) recall the motif of speech that occurred earl- 
jer in each poem (see the diagram, fig.1, below). The purpose of the recollection 
is to provide a frame for the notion of ‘beds in shambles', with the result that 
the tremulus lectus and the vetus grabatus become the centrepiece of the poems' 
parallel structure. 

The similar reversals that occur in the conclusion of the two poems complete 
their common strategy. In 10, because Varus' girl-friend places him in an embarr- 
assing position, Catullus revises his initial impression of her as non sane ille- 
pidwn neque invenustum (4); now he considers her insulsa male et molesta (33). In 
6 the reversal is more subtle. Here Catullus promises to transform the ‘unrefined! 
affair of Flavius through his 'refined' verses (on this point see also M.B.Skinner, 
LCM 8.9[Nov.1983], 141). In other words, what was previously <ZZepidum (2), his 
poetry will render Zepidwn (17). 

The correspondences that join 6 and 10 may be reduced to the following diagram: 


6.1 Three principals introduced 10.1 
2-5 Unhealthy scorta, who are either 2-4 
illepida or non illepida 
6ff. Inanimate objects that speak; silent Sff. 


Flavius # colloquy of Catullus: both 
silence and speech lead to discomfiture 


9 Adverbial expressions, et hie et ille || 
and nee hie neque illie 
10 Beds in-shambles 22 
an Wordplays 23 
15-16 Theme of speech 28 
V7 Reversal: from iZZepidwn to lepidwn 33 
and from non sane illepidwn 
Fig.1 to insulsa male 


Recognition of the similar strategy of 6 and 10 serves to illuminate the 
subtlety of Catullus' artistry. Although the poet employed essentially the same 
elements to shape his poems, he skilfully concealed the close resemblance by 
highlighting different aspects of their themes. Pre-eminent in the one is Catul- 
lus' playful treatment of conventional motifs derived from Hellenistic poetry 
(see Morgan, CQ 27[1977], 340); prominent in the other is the amusing anecdote 
that Catullus tells at his own expense. In addition, the systematic ordering of 
words and ideas has special significance for the student of poetic arrangement. 
The parallel structure provides compelling evidence that the scorta poems were 
conceived as a pair. 
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L.A.HOLFORD-STREVENS(Oxford): Caeedlius 142-157; a reply LOM 10.2(Feb.1985), 31 


When I published my thoughts on the Caecilian canticwn 1 could not have hoped 
for a livelier response. Professor Skutsch's concurrence on the text of vv.142-3 
is most gratifying. En revanche he has persuaded me to scan vv.142-5 as anapaests; 
Plautus Cas.242 is to weak a basis for my enclitic quae. I had not taken the para- 
dosis of Caecilius com.113 to be secure enough for a metrical argument to be based 
on it; it was never my case that Caecilius could not have used anapaests, any more 
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than that v.145/6 could not be thus scanned (I too had heard of 6 noAuivupoc Miller). 


Professor Jocelyn rejects the transposition of vv.147-8 reluctantly proposed by 
Ribbeck; I still find the sequence of thought improved, but the MS order, introdu- 
cing a new theme, quae mihi quidquid placet eo priuat, resumed in the trochaic wv. 
149-50, does not discourage a trochaic interpretation (now contrasting with the pre- 
ceding anapaests of general lament). 

Jocelyn also objects that mn in my reconstruction (though at the head of its 
clause) is too far from the head of the sentence; if I were to repunctuate quae mi- 
hi quidquid placet eo priuat; nun ean seruatan uelim? 1 should myself find the 
structure somewhat disjointed, but less so than Traina's quae miht quidquid placet 
eo privat ui: uolt uiz me seruatam, which reads like the work of one too closely 
hugging a paradosis (and the wife did not deprive him of the maid uz, by pitching 
her out of doors, but precario, by henpecking the husband into selling her; though 
TF aces were otherwise appealing one might argue that it felt like force 
to him). 

In the next verse, Nonius' source, about to write a word beginning with e, may 
have thought untimely of the subsequent egomet; certainly the structure dwn ego etus 
mortem inhio, with its collocated pronouns, is no less typical of Early Latin than 
the use ‘of ego in the formulae ‘What a fool amI to' (e.g. Plautus Men.904, Merc. 
920, MiZ.370) and 'I know all about' (e.g. Plautus Cas,754, mil.265, Trin.283, Truc. 
98; Terence #7 570) exemplified by Jocelyn; but in his Plautine passages the ensu- 
ing egomet is justified within its own clause (in Pseud.908 by its attachment to 
mecum, in Trin. 937 antithesis with kunc); at Terence Ad, 165-6, where the 
'I/you' contrast is of no moment, egomet reinforces the notion of personal experi- 
ence and is separated from ego by the intervening nmpoamono.ia. But in the present 
verse the contrast is between the wife's (ezue, stressed, disyllabic) death, longed 
for but still outstanding, and the living death endured by the husband (egomet). 
Pre-emptive ego takes the edge off this antithesis; in trochees (e.g. in Warming- 
ton's text) it also draws stress from eius, yet any of the three trochaic readings 
I proposed makes the play on uiuo ... uiwos neater than in the anapaests of Hosius 
and Jocelyn. 

Jocelyn states that I approve without argument Ribbeck's deletion of et in v. 
152; in fact I merely stated it from consideration, as one might in an apparatus, 
but if mention did imply approval, it would not have been without argument, since 
I noted that it produced identity of metre with v.15]. He himself merely mentions 
two proposals by Questa, reading bacchiacs and cretics into words that would hob- 
ble less as iambics. Indeed, the two senarii might be thought to protect each other 
against both Ribbeck and Questa. In v.152 he objects to Ribbeck's deletion of et 
that asyndeton, common enough in Early Latin noun-pairs, is not to be found else- 
where ‘in such phrases'; his brevity i's obscure. 

In v.157 (where I accept there is a case for a single verse), Jocelyn defends 
differor as reaching back to vv.151-2, perhaps to v.142, and explains erunt as a 
vivid future for present. Of his parallels, inerumt at Plautus Asin.734 refers to 
what will be found on examination, erit at Baceh.274 to what is about to be narra- 
ted; Most.289, Persa 365, 559-60, are generalizations, Persa 645 and Pseud.677 are 
inferences. I do not indeed wish to deny that one could render 'That must be the 
topic of today's meetings: I'm being pulled to pieces’; but it seems to me much 
more miserable for the speaker, and amusing for us, if we take erunt as a genuine 
future. The wife will go the rounds telling the story over and over again; differor 
sermone miser. 
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O.SKUTSCH(London): Virgél, Aeneid 12.790 LCM 10.2(Feb.1985), 32 


Nearly a hundred years ago my father, F.Skutsch, pointed out that Virgil 
liked to make use of adjectives retrogressively derived from verbs (De nominibus 
Latinis suffixi -no- ope formatis, Breslau 1890 = Kleine Schriften 24ff., esp. 
38f.), no doubt because they were easily accommodated in the hexameter. He list- 
ed acconmodus, anhelus, enodis, festinus, inopinus, rebellis, resupinus, later 
adding degener (Kl.Schr. 82f.: anhelus first in Lucretius, resupinus first in 
Accius, festinus [after Ennius?] first in Sallust). 

To the best of my knowledge nobody has made use of this observation to ex- 
plain a much discussed line of Virgil's, Aeneid 12.790 (Aeneas and Turnus adsi- 
stunt contra certamine Martis anheli. Commentators take anheli either with Mar— 
tis or refer it to the two combatants, both versions making contra certamina go 
with adecstunt, a phrase rightly condemned as senseless by Mackail. His remedy, 
assuming a lacuna after this line, is not easy to accept, nor should we be pre- 
pared to adopt the variant certamine mentioned by Servius, which merely shows 
that the passage was found difficult even in antiquity. 

If we compare Homer's utvea mvetovtec, Theocritus 22.82 gdvov GAAMAoLOL 
teéovtec (leaving aside as uncertain Aeschylus 4g.376 “Aon nvedvtwy), and Aris- 
tophanes' parody of such phrasing, Ran. 1016 Tvéovtag S&éou wal Adyxac, it seems 
fairly obvious that what Virgil meant was certamina Martis anhelantes. Here an- 
hetus not only, as it often does, takes the place of the participle, but also 
retains its construction. None of the other ‘retrograde’ adjectives is used with 
an object because they are either passive in sense or derived from intransitive ~ 
verbs; but we may compare the verbal adjectives in -bundus which acquire the con- 
struction of the verb: agros ... populabundus Sisenna 55, etc. (Schmalz-Hofmann- 
Szantyr p.34). 
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If I may, Sir, venture a comment on a recent controversy over approaches to 
ancient literature, I wonder whether two historical developments are at work 
which are essentially distinct? One is clearly the decline of Greek and Latin in 
schools; lack of knowledge of the languages does indeed affect literary studies 
more directly than historical or, I would add, philosophical or archaeological 
ones. But, secondly, there is the question of reaction to new devehopments in 
more or less closely allied fields of study. On the one hand, it is, I think, 
easier for some literary specialists than for other classicists to see '‘concen- 
tration on the language’ and ‘modern methods of literary criticism’ as an either/ 
or rather than a both/and; historians and philosophers don't have the same tempt- 
ation. On the other hand, however, it does seem — to a non-specialist — that 
in the field of modern literary criticism trends of fashion and subjective reac- 
tions play a particularly large part. What is needed, I think, is a due wariness 
towards particular trends, and a critical attitude toward over-enthusiastic ap- 
proaches that disregard the character of the literature in question; but that 
said, one also needs to avoid obscurantism. Unfortunately it is all too easy for fn 
the supporters of particular approaches to represent caution and balanced judge- 
ment as obscurantism. 

IT should add that these ruminations are not intended as a direct comment on 
either Dr Kennedy's review or Professor Wiseman's response; I am not suggesting 
that either of them specifically falls into any of these traps. Rather, I am 
trying to clarify, for my own mind, some of the factors which may have a bearing 
of discussion of the study of ancient literature in general. I put these thoughts 
in a private letter to the Editor of Zc, and he was kind enough to suggest that 
they might merit a wider airing. 
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